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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



The Light in the Clearing. By Irving Bacheller. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1917. 

Like children, readers who have fallen in love with a good novel 
want the same sensation repeated ; but having outgrown the childish 
love of repetition, they want, not the old story retold, but a new 
story, different and yet the same. But the quality of the master- 
piece with which one falls in love can never be exactly reproduced : 
like any other object of love it is unique. And so it is quite unfair 
to demand of an author that he produce two masterpieces of exactly 
the same kind and degree of lovableness. This is not true of the rare 
masterpiece of fiction that completely and permanently holds our 
affections. It is not true of Eben Holden. Eben Holden does not 
require us to be children : it makes us children in spite of ourselves. 

If Irving Bacheller 's new novel The Light in the Clearing were 
too much like Eben Holden, one would be almost certain to feel that 
it was a good deal inferior. The fact that Eben Holden's Last Day 
A-Fishing is a complete success does not make this less probable; 
for the little story that shows us Uncle Bb's latter end is merely 
an echo — and its satisfying effect is due to just this: that with 
admirable art it is made an authentic echo and nothing else. But 
the fact is that The Light in the Clearing comes into comparison 
with Eben Holden as no other story of Mr. Bacheller 's has quite 
done, not because of any likeness between the two stories, but be- 
cause of a difference. One may not apply to this latest novel the 
foolish and ambiguous praise, " a second Eben Holden," but one 
may truly say that though The Light in the Clearing scarcely rivals 
Eben Holden in our affections, it stands in ultimate worth upon a 
level at least with the earlier book and must be placed in some 
respects distinctly higher. 

It is part of the wonderful vitality of the novel Eben Holden 
that although Eben himself is the soul of the book, one never feels 
that it is upon him alone that interest depends. There are in the 
story so many other people who are original and fully alive that 
one never feels unduly the want of Eben when he happens to be 
absent. Yet the story certainly " centers round " the title char- 
acter; in a sense he is the story. The whole tale is an expression 
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of the spirit and character of Eben Holden and this expression seems 
to require — though this is a part of its captivating quality — an 
atmosphere a little too good to be true. 

In The Light in the Clearing, there is no such limitation. The 
whole book, to be sure, is informed with the spirit of Silas Wright, 
but this spirit requires no special atmosphere to enhance it. The 
character of Wright, it seems, could not be affected by anything 
that could possibly happen. He is real and his reality seems not 
at all to depend upon the creativeness that constantly surprises one 
in Eben Holden. The creativeness is present, of course, but is of a 
different kind and it is used with subtler skill. The ultimate effect 
is stronger. Silas Wright's great refusal of the nomination for the 
Presidency — a nomination that would certainly have meant election 
— is one of those climaxes that could not be made effective if it 
were not reached after exactly the right preparation. This prepara- 
tion Mr. Bacheller has made so well that the great moment, when 
it comes, really gives one the quiet, uplifted realization of noble 
character that it was meant to give. " Into the lives of few men," 
says Wright's young friend, Barton Baynes, — the hero and nominal 
narrator of the story, — " into the lives of few men has such a 
moment fallen. I am sure the Lord God must have thought it 
worth a thousand years of the world's toil. . . . As if it were a 
mere detail in the work of the day, and without a moment's faltering, 
he had declined a crown. . . . He rose and stood looking out of 
the open window. Always I think of him standing there with the 
morning sunlight falling upon his face and shoulders. He had ob- 
served my emotion, and I think it had touched him a little. There 
was a moment of silence. A curious illusion came to me then, for 
it seemed as if I heard the sound of distant music." All this rings 
true, because all that has preceded it is so genuine. 

The effect of breadth and reality which Mr. Bacheller has achieved 
in this story is as pervasive as the idyllic quality is in Eben Holden. 
There is, to be sure, no lack of that humor and inventiveness in the 
matter of character-making which has always distinguished this 
author. " Purvis," the hired man, whose ideal is personal formid- 
ableness, is, even for Mr. Bacheller, an unusually successful com- 
bination of naturalness and eccentricity. He talks like no one else 
and yet his speeches have not in the least the effect of having been 
made up for him, as witness his encomium upon Barton Baynes — 
" I look't her plum in the eye an' I says : all grissul from his head 
to his heels, mam, an ' able to lick Lew Latour, which I seen him do 
in quick time an' tolable severe." But what strikes one most, after 
all, is the fact that the people of the story are on the whole more 
convincing in their simplicity and naturalness even than those of 
Eben Holden. They are not perhaps more lifelike ; but their words 
and sayings somehow mean more. Uncle Peabody, for example, 
though perhaps he appeals a little less strongly to personal liking 
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than does Uncle Eb, whom he resembles in character, is more im- 
pressive in that he is more nearly the common man whose soul we 
know. Characteristically Uncle Peabody apologizes for his outburst 
of wrath on the occasion when old Grimshaw, the village skinflint, 
tried to bribe him to conceal his knowledge of a crime committed 
by Grimshaw 's son: " I got mad — they kep' pickin' on me so — I'm 
sorry, but I couldn't help it. We'll start up ag'in somewheres if we 
have to. There's a good many days' work in me yet." It is not 
very striking, but it is a great speech. 

The plot of the story is simple and it is all the more effective 
because the great figure of Silas "Wright is not too deeply involved 
in it. Wright is simply the good friend of the boy Barton Baynes 
as of every one else in and around the village of Canton. And the 
story, which is really the tale of the growth of the boy into true 
manhood is connected with the career of the great man as it should 
be, not by complications of plot but by probable circumstances and 
by spiritual ties. So convincing and acceptable is the story as a 
picture of life that the incidents composing the formal plot never 
thrust themselves upon the reader in such a way as to suggest 
artificiality. The story of old Grimshaw and of the Nemesis which 
pursued him in the form of " Roving Kate " might easily in another 
setting become slightly melodramatic. But Mr. Bacheller has treated 
the somewhat unusual incidents of this part of the tale with such 
skill and restraint that besides being impressive they partake of 
the convincing humanity that pervades the whole novel. 

The Light in the Clearing is an exact complement to Eben Holden, 
as unmistakably good, less idyllic, but stronger. The two together 
would seem in themselves to assure their author a considerable and 
permanent place in American literature. 



The Shadow Line. By Joseph Conrad. Garden City : Double- 
day, Page & Company, 1917. 

It is part of the genius of Joseph Conrad that he is able to make 
what is in itself a realistic and tremendously impressive story of the 
sea into something much bigger than that without either sacrificing 
its obvious interest or allowing this to conflict with the deeper 
interest which it is his object to inspire. In this respect The Shadow 
Line is a triumph. The reader is always satisfactorily aware of the 
outward realities of the story, and its subjective truth cannot escape 
him. He is absorbed in a wonderful and terrifying experience, and 
through it all a delicately truthful art constrains him to think as 
the author would have him think — not personally, but impersonally. 
The story is an adventure and an interpretation of life ; it is romance 
and wisdom; and yet in structure and method it is merely a plain 
tale plainly told. 



